RALPH    RASHLEIGH
Rashleigh, not understanding- the sentence, asked Lorra
what was meant, and learnt from her that it meant literally
that the delinquent had been condemned to pine away and
die. She told him of several cases of men actually wasting
away and dying under this sentence: saying that the only
ones who recovered after its pronouncement were those
whom the carandjie had forgiven. At first Rashleigh attri-
buted this to mere credulity on the part of the girl, but later
he saw that there was truth in what she had told him. The
old magician was medicine man to the tribe, with a wide
knowledge of herbs and drugs, and his method was to admin-
ister harmful stuff with his victim's food or in potions which
he gave him to drink, which, if not actually killing him,
induced painful and lingering sickness. The belief in the
efficacy of the sentence held by the natives was evidenced in
this case by Jumba, who, on hearing sentence pronounced,
broke out into noisy lamentations, tore the fastenings and
feathers from his hair, and cut severe gashes all over his
body: he and his two djins crying wildly to the carandjie for
mercy. In despair, Jumba and his women withdrew, and
for a week, during which they were shunned by the whole
tribe as completely as if they had been placed in quarantine,
the man lay in a state of dispirited dejection, deaf to the
consolations of his djins, believing utterly that his doom was
inevitable unless the ban were lifted. Lorra herself con-
tinually petitioned the old man to forgive Jumba, and at last
he yielded to her importunity of mercy, and signified the
lifting of the sentence by sending to Jumba the hindquarter
of a fine kangaroo.
Graver offences such as murder, or the theft of a djin
within the tribe, were punished by a verdict of a general
council of all the warriors belonging to the sept of the tribe,
who, according to the gravity of the case, sentenced the
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